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The Ship That Went Out in the Coll 
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SiD MOODY, JULES LOH 
mid RICHARD E. MEYER 

Respite the relatively good 
treatment, as contrasted to life 
in The Barn, there was always 
present an aura of terror. 

k guard, for no apparent rea- 
sdti, once kicked Bucher down a 
flight of stairs. (All the guards 
were ' adept . at kicking; they 
practiced karate each morning 
and could kick a tall man in the 
face.) At times they would call 
men out of their rooms and heat 
them, again for no apparent 
reason, • going from room to 
room with a list. In one room 
the guard, on entering, would 
smash the nearest man in the 
facer the men took turns occu- 
pying the “suicide seat.” One 
guard enjoyed pressing a 
maf$iinegun between a man’s 
eyes and fiddling with the safe- 
•ty.3t)r the guards would contrive 
reasons to beat the men. While 
thejnen in Sterling’s room were 
outsat exercise, the guards set 
fir&to a cot, blamed the men 
and punished them. There 
wolild always be someone badly 
bruised, visible to the rest of the - 
cr#. , 

r(Jie beatings were not just for 
Americans. Bucher observed 
thaj if a guard administered an 
unauthorized beating, such as 
just before a propaganda photo- 
graph, the guard would show up 
th£next day with welts on his 
own face. One guard beat Schu- 
mfeher because a coat button 
was- undone. Bucher complained 
to^Super-C and the guard dis- 
appeared from the camp. 

£ INSINCERE POWS 
Bticher also noticed a cyclic 
repetition of good and bad treat- 
ment. For 55-60 days the men 
would be treated well, for the 
next 55-60 days badly. One offi- 
cii nicknamed the Habitability 


Colonel, would praise the men 
for&being -“sincere” and, say, 
distribute fingernail clippers. 
Then, predictably and on sched- 
ule^ he would take the clippers 
away. That word, “sincere,” 
was; repeated daily. It meant 
doing what you were told and 
no^causing trouble. 

The men were anything but 
sincere. Hammond, the Marine, 
was* so recalcitrant the North 
Koreans dismissed him as the : 
crewman in charge of the third 
flogr and assigned someone 
else!. Charles Crandell steadfast- ' 
ly ^refused to shine a guard’s 
shoes even after the guard gave 
him* the machinegun between- 
th&eyes treatment. When a 
guard kicked Michael O’Bannon 
while he was on his knees scrub- 
bing the floor, O’Bannon shook 
his., finger at the guard and 
cursed him. The guard kicked 
him again. Chuck Law was as- 
signed ns petty officer in charge 


of the crew and often accepted 
punishment for a shipmate’s 
“’brazen-faced insincerity,” as 
the guards called it, especially 
if the shipmate was in poor 
physical condition. 

Every Friday night the men 
attended propaganda movies. 
Sample dialogue: , 

“Little boy, what do you want 
to do when you grow up?” 

“I want to kill an American.” 

Or the movie would depict the 
life story of a good socialist, a 
railroad man, for example, who 
willingly worked overtime to re- 
pay Kim II Sung, beloved iron- 
willed leader, for the bountiful 
blessing he had heaped upon the 
Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea. 

Afterwards, the men had to 
discuss the movie with their 
“Room Daddy,” the political of- 
ficer assigned to lecture them 


twice a week and give them 
North Korean tracts to read. 
The men laughed at the films, 
ridiculed the literature, 
thumbed their noses at the lec- 
turers who would tell them such 
tales as that President Benja- 
min Harrison had a razor strop 
made of tanned Indian hide. The 
Room Daddy for Law’s room, 
whom they called “Possum,” 
became so incensed at the 
men’s defiance he took away 
their copy of the Communist 1 
Manifesto. 

BUTCHER LEADS 
The inspiration was Bucher. 
In ranks he would feign misun- 
derstanding of the guards’ or- 
ders and do the opposite— left 
| face instead of right, stumble 
[ho pelessly out of step, flaunt an 


obscene finger gesture, which 
he called the Hawaiian good 
luck sign, in front of the North 
Korean officers. Once he pre- 
tended to have lockjaw. He 
passed word to the crew not to 
laugh at one another’s antics, or 
his own. He wanted to see what 
he and the men could get away 
with so they would be able to 
sabotage confessions and re- 
cordings and propaganda pho- 
tos. 

The men caught on. In a photo - 
released by North Korea to * 
show how well fed and happy 
the men were, there stood the 
men of Room 13— Law, Gold- 
man, Bill Scarborough, Layton, 
Peppard, Berens, Howard Bland 
and Iredale— all flashing the 
Hawaiian good luck sign. 

Ramon Rosales, on kitchen 
duty, infuriated the guards (and 
fetched a beating) by leaning 
against the wall and casually 
tossing metal bowls and plates 
all around the room. At other 
times Rosales would sharpen a 
kitchen knife slowly, menacing- 
ly, all the while leering at the 
guard. And once during a lec- 
ture, the Room Daddy scoffed at 
Rosales’s religion and told him _ 
there was no God. 5 

“Yes,” said Rosales, “there is 
a God.” 

“How do you know? Have you 
ever seen him?” 

“I see him every day,” said 
Rosales. “I see him in the 
plants and in the trees. God is 
life.” 

And at night Rosales knelt be- 
hind his bed and prayed for life 
Others did the same. Others in- 
vented games to allay the bore- 
dom. Schumacher designed, in 
ms mind, a complete house. Kis- 
jler and Alexander designed a| 


boat, a 19-foot sloop, and chart- 
ed a world cruise. And Don Bai- 
ley, the 13-year veteran sailor 
who had operated the teletype, 
lay on his cot and thought hard 
thoughts about the Navy he had 
served with such pride. 'All the 
beatings he had suffered in pris- 
on* had not hurt nearly as much 
as his dismay that when he was 
pleading for his ship’s life, no 
help came from the largest 
Navy in the world. 


P 


THE ESCAPERS 

Many of the men, in the priva- 
cy of their rooms, spent their 
time trying to figure a way to 
escape. In late April Bucher ap- 
pointed an escape committee 
consisting of Skip Schumacher, 
Tim Harris and Gene Lacy. 

From the window of Room 13, 
Law’s room, the men studied 
the featureless terrain, noticed 
some power lines, determined j 
they might lead to a dam where 
there would ’be a river flowing 
to the sea. They hoarded scraps , 
of food and Ronald Berens 
swiped a straight razor from the 
duty officer’s desk for a weap- 
on. That was one plan. 

Another, devised by Bob 
Hammond and Bob Chicca, the 
Korean-speaking Marines, re- 
lied on the monsoons for cover. 
The monsoons didn’t come. 

Rogelio Abelon, the Pueblo’s 
Filipino steward, had a notion 
he could slip out, pass as a na- 
tive, get to South Korea and di- 
rect a raid on the compound. 
Impractical. 

Lee Roy Hayes and Angelo _ 
Strano, a C.T., commenced ” 
building a crude radio using ra- 
zor blades and other materials 
at hand and one night blew out 
all the electricity in the com- 
pound trying to magnetize a 
nail. 

The truth was all their plans 
were futile. The prison was too 
well guarded, too remote from 
cover, too far from the South 
Korean border. Even so, the 
men pondered escape, dreamed 
about it, discussed it. They be- 
lieved their captors’ repeated 
assurance that their only hope 
of going home was for the Unit- 
ed States to apologize for “in- 
trusions” that had not occurred, 
and the men knew their govern- 
ment would never do that. , 
(Continued Thursday) 


